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Preface ^ >v 



The dialogue, concerning program vs process in connnunity education 
first began in the early 1970 's. Many .voices were raised in that dialogue/ 
but two may be singled out as providing a focal point for the issue. J^ck 



Minzey teamed with. Clyde LeTarte to write \:he prominent text, Community ^ 
Education; From Program to Process (Minzey and LeTarte, 19740 and traveled 
widely speaking of community education as a process: 

^ ^ Vyptess Perspectives; CommundLty .Education 

* • » \ , - . * * »^ . r ' ' • ' ' * 

As Process ' (^^d^V J97/&) * 'Warden's mbnbgraph ^hed a great .deal^ of light on, 
a process' opientatioTi of cqmmunity educatioK, / \ * ' 

, 0,tker' •writers in the field of icoimnunity education als^ placed extensive- 
emph&'sis on "proce^s\" The problem that arosje out of this dialogue of the 
70's was two-fold. The first being th^t the term "process" generally 
referred to^ democratic process, but was seldom^ specif ied in any mope than 
general feerms. The ^econdy and perhaps 'ipost important, problem^was that the 
"f>roces8" referred to by experts was not a strong visable component as com- 
muHity education was developing in the fleld.^ 

. • - Weaver.-in his 1972 National Study of Community Education Goals (We^vef , 

1972) identified an "emerging model of community education.." He, contrasted 
* : ' ' ' \ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' ' - • ' 

the^ conventionaljmodel (school-based, ^closed system, program-oriented) with . 
I the emerging mbd^kfTcommuni open-system-, process-based). 

J^eav^r/s theoretical model was based upon goals community educators reported 
as. primary fot com&unity education. T.hat was a big difference from what could 
generally be observed in practice. 



* Minzey, writing in ths'- Community .Education Journal, proposed that com- 
muni.ty education tends to develop on a continuum, moving from progragmatic . 
components to i)roces§ , components / Abou«t this progressive development he 



^writif 

5 



\ .school decision makers are"^ more receptive to 
the first four (program) C9mponents of- Community Edu- 
catidri, In fact,">in ord^r to get beyond the fourth - t 
component ( to ^process - components) , there is an ^xtra / \^ 

effort and commitment- nedessary to move:' on to 'the 

total ^concept of Community Education. .After CoTranuitity , , ^ . ^ 
Education^has b^n introduced into a school^ district , ^ • : 
^there seems to be m almost immediate .and automatric ,t " • 
development o'f Coipmunity Educatipn up to a point and \ ' , 
then the growth slows down ^nd'.in "stmie cases terminates.. ' . * • 
... (Minzey, '1974)- ' ^ ^ 

*' This theory of how coramututy^ education develops. thoved the researctiers to 
visit three sites where coiranunity education projects^had been .established^ 
with the purpose of examining what process existed in those communxtieS. 

If ^ 

The sites selejcted for visitation were chosen'on the basis of three criteria. 

The first being that they ^had to represent ^projects designated as successful 

by community education experts in the area. The second criteria was , 

• - • 

longevity. One project was selected from each of the three^ following 

categories: ® 

Project Initiated Between, January,:' 1979 and Jaunai;y, 1976 
Project Initialled Betweeit January, 1976 and Jaunary, 1974 
Project Initiated Befor-e January, 1974. • ^ ^ ^ , * 

The final criteria was that all sites had to be located in ^rural areas ^i'th 
no Standard Metropolitan Area (SMA) of 50,000 or more. Thi§ was done to 
control for differences , which might be produced by "the size of the com-- 
munities served by the project. ^ • ^ * . , 



' ; Longevity -of . the project was used in selecting the sites in an effort; 
to determine if thero^was any detectable pattern of development moYing 
from program to process. * * . * 

* ' We are deeply indebted to the dedicated community educators who 
prt)vided outstanding support in the collection of data for this study.^ *We 
are also appreciative oJ^ the support given this study by the Charles Stewart 
Mot;t Fpundation arid the assistance provided by the Mid-Atlantic Center _ 
for Commuriity Education at the University of Virginia/ 



\ 



I. frocess... Priorities, and Practice: Theoretical Problems in Community ■ 
Education " , - ' • 

♦ 

"it should be noted at the outset oX this report that the research 
reported herein ik the- result of a collaborative effort between a sociolo- 
gist and 1 community educator. The results of fhis^ collaboration hav.e been, 
the researchers believe, fruitful. While the effort originally began as an 
empirical assessment of several" community education projects, it has extended, 
over the period of a year to a critical review. of the theory of community _ 
'education. It is important, -before reporting the results of ^our joint 
research, to briefly summarize some of the conceptual problems encountered 
along the* way. 

It can be frustrating to impose', sociological theory .ofl a particular, 
segment of a society. Most -f r^equently, various agencies and groups view- 
themselves as. a unique area of society. = The imposition of the notion that 
all groups follow some general rules of social Organization takes away^the 

> * 

"uniqueness" of. the grouj) or agency. Such is the case with community edu- 
cation. For almqst a decade, community educators have argued for the -develop- 
ment of a unique project in communi-ty process and decision making: From a 
sociological point of .;^iew, the ideas, of Miniiey (1974) and Minzey and Letarte 
(1978)^ among others present: several cond^ptual gaps.4:hat need refinement. 
Wi begin our report then by reviewing these conceptual p^blems. After 
reporting these fiVdings, we shall return to these issues and attempt to 
provide^^a reconceptualizat ion of the "process" of community education. 

As conceived' by Minzey and LeTarte, community' education is a system 
■ of linking the 'resources of -the educational system to community process. 
This linkage accomplishes two ftajtfr goals: (1) -it locates the educational - 
system at the center oT coJnmunit^ affairs, and (2) it provides a new forum 
.for gitizens of the community to participate in the recogni'tioii of^and 



solution^ to various problans that confront the coiranunity. ^ As a result, 
community education (a(;cordljig to Minzey and LeTarte) transcends the 
of felling, of specific programs and products to provide a p^rocess through which 
the determination, creation and execution of various prog'jams that add^ress 
^he problems facing the community. f The community education system g^oes 
beyond th^ mere -processing of people to a unique blend of ^intellectual, 
emotional and social activity where the dynamics of local life are provided 
an ongoing arena. v ' » ^ „ . ^ ^ 

' \ The /problem is that such a model is unrealistic.^ There are three major 

I ' r> ' r ' ^ * * 

problems/ that can be identif ied'with the concept of the process of community 

/ 

» education: ' , ■ * I * * • 

(1) The generic ^once^, "process" is used by community educators in a 

fairly specific mannel:. Most**wri ters in community education tefer to a 

' ' / ' . / . ' . ' 

form of democratic participatory process. There are other, equally viable. 



forms of human discourse that c^ild be lab^lie'd process. * For example, 
bureaucratic processea are — in industrial society — among the most 

frequently use^v' methods of human int'eraction. As we shall see,, the 
attempt to capitalize on a very special form of process limits top^ 
severely the concept of community education. As we''shal.l s.ee, com- 
munity -education systems. have evolved a dynamic, prodHCtxve organization, 
albeit not the democratic process* ^ ^ . » 

(2) Because the community educators are concerned with making the ^edu- 
cational system available to the. larger community, it wouli have'been 
better ^perhaps if rather than focu3ing on the nature of the pro -' 
cesses involved that they should have focused on the nature of 



the system itself. Contempdr^ry organizational .theory ha^ explored the - 

concept's of open vs. closed easterns.. Traditional* education (K-12) 

operates at the local level as a closed system (Wood, 1979) . Community * 

education programs researched for this report, in fact, achieved the - 

creation of an open educational system, even though it turns out to be 

as bureaiicratic as the more closed K-12 program. By establishing democratic 

process as a criterion for success, community educators run the risk of 

♦ 

losing an excellent prbject simply because of the labels applied to the 
. . . ' 

programs.. If the criterion of democratic process is used (however much 

it is desired), t^e community education system^ studied are failures* 
If the criterion of sufccefes is an open viable system of programs for the com- 
munity, th^n they are an unqualified silccess. Giv,en the literature in 
community education, we believe it is the latter that leads^ to a reason- 

able level of expectation for community education )programs 'even though the 

- . ^ \ ' 

searctf for democratic process is laudable and desirable. 



(3) Community education generally gains its resources from a well, 
developed "l^ureaucr^acy — the local school system. Given the demands made 
on the school system from federal, . state and local governments, it is unreason- 
able -to expect th^t the school system will underwrite a program of 
participatory democracy . To do so would be »to^ jet^^^dize the other, 
more bureaucratically organized components of the sch^a^ol, system. The 
problems are .-both internal and external. Would a local^city councilman 
object to funding a $chool program that f ered^special Courses on evolution, 
Marxism, sex education or coifimunity poweV? The chances* ax^e high. Are 
superintendents made uncomfortable when ictont rovers ial issues become 



an integral part of the agenHa of the community school advisory council? 
No answer is require^to this question. "'In point of fact, to integrate 
the "process" of. cor^unity education tby^he^program of the local school 
system and its b,uteaux:ratic structure presents a problem to social engineering 
comparable to the creation by automobile engineers of an internal com- 
bustion engine that will drive a car 3000 miles >on a gallon of gas. 

Let us first say that 'the possibilities are exciting. The programs that • 
we studied are dynamic open systems meeting many needs of their communities. 
The facts are supportive of t^e idea of community education, but in 'very 
different forms from the idealized models currently in vogue. What follows 
is a report on .the research conducted -on thr-ee community education programs 
and a .tentative beginning to the rethinking of community education theory. 
We begin by exploring the concepts, of process and system. 

Process and Open Systems " " ^ ♦ 

Community education literature employs, the term process to describe 
the form community education should take. Although process is seldom 
precisely defined, ^nd the use of it is vague at be'st a participatory- democratic 
pro'cess is impliecH" — ^mocratic process, characterized by a decentralization 
of au»{:h^rity and 'coirinunity/individual, participation is only one of the 
many types of "processes" that can be employed. 



Sociologists have identified many forms of organizational process. For 
• ** « 

parsimony only two basic types will be' described here. Bureaucratic process, 
probably th^e mos^t pervasive*f orm of process in industrial society and demo- 
cratic process, commonly referred to as the human relations model are the 
two dominaftit typ^s of organizational (protess) research. 

Before determining whether a community^education project is in a "process" 
or "program" (product) stage, it is helpful* to identify whether the*project 
is in an open or closed system. A closed project would appear ^s° an independent 
agency,* as a system of structures and functions, the proj'ect would appear 
a structure in action over time, as a processing system, and as a structure 
f sub-jgroups. Dis,tinguishable recreationj^ adult education, regular education. 



aivJ community education departments would be coordinated by a central deparfe- 

'ment. On the other hand an open project would appear as a cultural* product, 

ah an agent of exchange with its environment^ and as an Input-output 

t ^ • * • ^ » 

subsystem (adap'ted from Champion, 1975: 29) . Advisory councils identify 
community needa and the project delivers them. The determination of 
whether a system is open or closed is a reflection of the manner in which 

the system interacts with, its environment, and the internal structural. 

\ . ^ - * • • 

organization of the system that allows for adaptation to environmental 

change. Both participatory democracies 'and bureaucratic organizations 

can be either open or closed. 

There can be projects- that lack any process, unless process is defined 

as a centralized role/position doing everything. Figure 1 represents a 

sociogram of a hypothetical community edjucation project. The lar^e Circle 

represents the highly centralized and powerful position of that role/ 

position. The Sc\tellite roles are very small, and insignificant in power. 

9 




Chart Autocratically Controlled Community / 
. Education Project: Theoretical* Model 




' . " ' - 10 - 

For the most part they would represent students and teachers. The lines bf 
communication ara not reciprocal. ^Thu's, the director makes all decisions*- 
withoiA regard of community/ individual input even through subordinates^' 
dictates J^hem .to the community education pro j ect -without any f6rm of 
evaluation other than his/her personal judgment. This authoritative 
organization is antithetical to a democratic process and to an open systeip. 

Equally .important, it is not an open system. . . , 

-\ * 

' Bureaucratic process, represented in Figure 2, if it is *to work 
ideally, requires six conditions: (1) imp^ersonal social relations; \ 
(2). appoiiitpent an^ promotion on basis of merit; (3) previqusly specified 
authority' obligat-ions which inherit in the position, not in the individual , 
functioning in the .positions*; (4) a hierarchy of authority; (5) abstract 
rules or laws, covering-task assignments indecisions; (6) specialization of 
positions. (Champion, 1975: . 3^). -Under bureaucratic process, efficiency 
is the ultimate criteria for. decisions (Blau and Meyer, 1971: 156) • There 
•is little dispute that biireaucratic process wd^ll^et. things done. 

' Bureaucratic -process pr'esents a hierarchy Vith "a centralized role/^ 

position.. Although t^e ceijtral role/poeition ultimately makes all decisions 

^'\* '» * 

there is *input (reciprocal lin^es of communication) with the role/position 
just beneath. For example, 'a community .education dir,ector nass^s a. decision 
d6wn to thfe principal, who in turn passes the decision to the cdiranu^nity 



education coordinator, who directs instructors,, and so on''. The community, 
education coordinator relates instructors reactions and evaluations to the 
principal who relates them to the community education director. There is a 
defined channel of communicartion that must be followed. The director is . 
often inaccessible to subordinates other than those just beneath her/him. 

This does not mean, however, that information is no^ made available all up 

' ♦ * " * • 

and down the line of authority, i.. 

12 



Chart 2. Bureaucratic^oinmunity Rducation 
Project: Theoretical Model 
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Deirtocratic prpcess, represented in Figure 5^ h^s three basic char- 
acteristics. Mutual interest requires participatio/ to be voiuntary, and . 
that although no two people have identical goals, their cprranon ground or 
interest i^ in the organization, in this case the community education 
project. Next, individual differences must be allowed and in certain cf^'ses 
catered to. Last, and most difficult, ^.s jjnotivation. Individuals must b^ 
encouraged to work together. Production is a secondary consideration 
(classes and number o,f students) the pix^cess of meeting individual and col- 
lective nee(ds are primary. . o - 

• Organizationally, democratic process is decentralized, with a vast 
amount of input from the community/ individual. Lines of communication are 
so^ that no position or person is not provided with at' least an indirect line 
of communication with anyone else.' Advis^y 'council members- would know as 
much about the project as its director and be in communication with the 

same people as the director. No position or person would be denied infor- 

i 

mation because no organizational structure would prevent it from occuring. 
In this wa^a person can have a voice in the community education project • and 
the project can become a mechanism for airing and correcting community 
problems. ^ * ^ * ^ 

By constructing sociograms and comparing them with the ideal type socio- 
grams (Figures 1, 2, and 3), it is relatively easy to determine whether a 
project is in a prpgram (product) stage or a process stage. Next is 
whether or not a Bureaucratic process or a democratic process is desired. 
The decision for this can not be determined empirically, only politically. 



Chart 3.. Democratic 'Process Community 
Education Project: Theoretical Model- 



There are drawbacks to both forms of process. In bureaucratic process 

all offioiaJLs are appointed based on merit, rather than elected. -Goals 

of^tiie^iar^gaijcfacy are often supplanted 'for others. For exanrple, depart- 

mental activities (irecreati^Dn department) in time may be directed to per- ^ 

petuating the department rather than working for the wliole. Bureaucratic 

* » * 

process, though high in .productive efficiency, can generate, low innovative - 

capacity. Also,* bureaucratic processes, though not antithetical is certainly 

antagonistic .tQ„.denSbcratic process because "neither the will of the majority 

not the personal- choice of a rule or a ruling 'clique reigns supr^e, but / 

the rational judgment of experts does" (Blau and Meyer, 1971: 156). Rath^er 

than the community gunning the education project, the experts dictate what 

the education project, thys indirectly the community will do. 

Thevhuman relations model or dembcratig! process only seems to work in 



those kind^of projects requiring a high-degree of social skills and com- 

municatiDn abilities. It would seem conducive to the community education 

-to • ■ ' ? ■ 

fpr'oject. However, for a democratic; process tp work there must be freedom . 

^ . ^ ^ 'A . . 

of dissent which leads too ^factionalisip. -Because of this a majo-rity may 

consist -of only 20% of the people and thus the needs of th^ entire com- y 

munity may be fUlly met (Blau and Meyer, 1971: 157). The result of this 

" ' *'* J* 

would be a standoff due to an ideo^^ogical difference. Ui5ider "bureaucratic 

proce^^s^ this would not occur. 

A final comment on relative use of bureaucratic process over demo- 

cratic- process is that democratic processes are particulai?y tenuous in 

prpjects which demand the double purpose^ of deciding on eommon objective^ 

and >fv implementing decisions (Blaa and Meyer,. X971: 157). Mixing the two 

processes, which seems to be what has in effect occurred (witness sdcio- 

, / . " . - ' ^ 

grams).* results in a'contradiction. -.Advisory positions or councils can not ^, 



, . . . - 15 - 

force others to Veek-^ advice or to take it (Davis, 1967: 175). The expert 
(community education director) does not^.have to take the advisory councif's 
advice* In many respects the expert may not even consult the advisory 
council. ' . , ^ ^ ' ^ 

•.The decision whether to use bureaucratic process or democratic process 
is again a political .one. However, a caution is that in those already existing 
:bureaucra tic. process projects, there will be resistance to a move to demo- 
cratic process because bureaucracies hesitate to give up authority to others 
(Davis, 1967: 188). ' . 

However, the more open the bureaucracy becomes the more^^^e functions 
of both bureaucratic and democratic ptocesses can be realized. A responsive 
bureaucracy — one willing to listen to the broadest part. o^- a population or 

V - * 

to d^al Hfith a general environment — can efficiently offer programs and at 
the same time permit inpyt from a general popnaiace. A bureaucracy intended 
jto serve a wide A^ariety of needs may be difficult to operate, but it can 
indeed perform. In fact, we shall show that as community education projects 
develop they create not participatory democratic process, but, ,in fac( 
they generate, an open bureaucratic system that ac tualXy.. works ! 




'7 



II • The Study 

There are three major goals to the present 'study: ,(1) There is the 
need to observe, as objectively as possible, the operation of^ several co^- 
munity education projects. The procedure employed to meet this goal ."^ ^ 
was the establishmerit of a cross-disciplinary team involving a sociologist 
and a, community education specialist. In the development of the methodo- 
logy employed in data collection and analysis, the sociologist was con- 
cerned with developing a critical stance toward community education. The 
community educator was concerned that the sociologist be aware of all 
aspects of community education programs* 

(2) Another major goal of the study was an attempt to observe 
degree to which the projects studied had achieved a level ^f "community 
process." At the outset of data collection, the team decided to use the 
orientation to Minzey and LeTarte as the basic hypothesis underlying the 
various projects. That is, the team expected to find the development of a 
process orientation in the projects. For this reason, it was decided to 
study three 'community education project;s of different ages. The three 
projects selected were all located in rural county school systems. The 
youngest project had been in existence^fdr 2 years, the middle one for 
6 years and the oldest for eleven V^^s. It was hypothesized by the 
researchers that, as older systems were resea^rched, the "process orientation" 
would l^ecome more easily observable. * 

(3^ The 'final goal of .tjie research was to develop a method of rapid, 
reconnaisance.. techniques for the study of community education programs using 
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the work of Sanders (196X), Nix (X966) and Nix and Dudley (1966, 1967), 
the community social analysis method was adopted as a basic research tool. 

' • _ 17 - - . 

■•' - - ■ 18 ' : . 
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Community social analysis involved the discovery of "key informants." 
Thes^ people are interviewed and in' addition to responding to questions 
concerning the operation of the community education project, are asked to 
identify others who are involved or knowledgeable about specialized parts 
of the' prpject. The list of informants gro^ws as the interviewing proceeds. 
' Once the responses .become repetitive, the interviewing ceases. This form 
of data collection was employed in the present ^udy. 

Thus our goals were to get an objective view of three Community edu- 
cation projects and to develop a method of research that would allow an 
accurate assessment of the operation of various projects. With these 
goals in mind, the actual development of'^-ftie research program began. 

9 

9 ' • 

Following is a more detailed disc^ission of each aspect of the dat^^oHection 
process. 

I. Site Selection ' ^ , ' 

Our i>ur]^ose was not to evaluate the community education project in terms 
of its success' or failure, but rather to observe how. such a project might 
vork. " To this edd, it was decided that an attempt would be m^de to select 
for study three community education projects of different ages that had the 
•reputation for being excellent programs. The community educator, taking into 
'account such quest^^ns as size of program, accessability, and program success 
selected three projects. Project A was the newest (2 years old) and the 
• smallest project. It is located in^^^i^ral West Virginia. Project B is the 
" largest and has been in existence for six years. It is located *in South 
Carolina. , Project is the oTl^est (11 years) and is about the same size 
as Ptoject B. It is located' ^n. North Carolina. ' Of the three projects, only 
C has changed project dii:^ctors. All three projects have strong support ' 
from the local school dis^l?icts and are currently serving significant 
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proportions of the population of their areas* 'At a -later point, a more^ 
'detailed description of each project will be given. 

2. r 'Instrumentation and Sample * ' 

The data collection vas done by interviewing first knowledgeable 
respondents and then interviewing people named by. the knowledgeable people. 
Thus, there is no .sampliTig, as such, but rather "key informants." Because 
of^ the different sizfes and structures of the different projects, different 
number of interviews were obtained. Project A, a small project in a small 
county school system required only 23 interviews before the list of know- ^ 
ledgeable informants were exhausted. Project B, having the largest school 
district, the largest population to serve a^d the largest land mass, and 
the most complicated structure, required 62 interviews. Project C, while - 
large in t^rms of students enrolled, served a smaller; population and has the 
least complicated structure (age has its beifefits) . It required only 29 
interviews. 

The .interview schedule can be found in Appendix A. Rasically, it con- , 
cerns the followii^g areas: 

1. Sub ject 's relationship to community education. 

2. Subject's relationship to others in the community education 

project. * 

3. The names of those involved in community education. 

/ - I 

' 4. The operational effectiveness of the project. ^» 

5. The organizationjjL linkages of the proje^ct to other community 

agencies. ^ • * 

6. What words and what needs Improvement ^n the commurtity education 

program. ^ - } 

«> 

The' same interview schedule was used for all respondents.* 
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« 1 * 

Both the cotnmuaity educator and the sociologist participated in the 
data collection/ In some cases, several people wene interviewed at once. 
if When this occurre'd,- the respondents were' asked to complete the schedule, 
as a questionnaire in order to avoid one respondents answers affecting the 
others. In these situations .t^he researchers were present to answer questions 
and to probe on certain answers. Most respondents were, however, inteijy; 
viewed privately and no differences ^xis^^n the answers of those interyiewed 
as compared to. those who completed t:;he schedule themselves. 

« 

Basically, then, data was collected from a number of informants, in three 

community education projects. The d|(ta consisted of interviews concerning 

six major aspects of community education." Once the data was in 

'.hand a graduate student was added to the project staff to assist |.n the 

« r 

analysis. The following section'^reports the major^f indings of th& project. 



II I • The Findings .-^y^ •"^ : , * 

Reports of the findings for eacTf^Ommijtrity education project are t;o be 
found in Appendix B. The concern of '^^^^^^icn will b^'the analysis of 
data from the three projects combined and JEn^omift-«c'afees contrasted. 'What 
was not found cati be clearly stated: 'S^:,^-. , v.-i^- 



In none of the projects studied as ^^ji^of tj^ls lie^eacch 
could evidence be found that suggests; iW^tj.cc^nm 
^ education has moved from "program to prbt^^b" *i<i. the ^ 

local community. In no project studied (io^d»^*iaenfce ' ^ 
be found to support the concept of emp^6welJii'eifit^o|l 
democratic process. /(Process is used'^^^^^S-vtl^e* 
^ general sense of participatory democratize' as . 
opposed to bureaucratic.) li^^ 

What was found can be equally stated: 

As the age of the project increased, the community , • 
education system moved from the single-control- %> 
of one director, to an incipient bureaqpracy to ► . ^ • 
» -'a well developed buteaupratic organization with open 
relations to the larger ctmmunity. ' ^ . 

The evidence for such results comes from these^ majar. ques'tions on t*he 

interview schedule.. Question number 6 (see Appendix A) asks the respondent 

to list the people that the respondent works with most frequently in the com- 

munity education program. Charts 5, 6 and 7 show the Veciprocal relatioriS ^ 

from the'xhree community education projects. <part 5= is for the community ' 

education proj^t that has be^n underway for oni^two years. Eve^y single 

respondent named th^community education director (32). Only si:f other 

people received more than two mentions. There are only three* reciprocal 

relations (where the r.espondents named each other) between the people named 

and the directot and only one reciprocal relation between the people nam^d'. 

Lest one become confused this is a surprisingly well developed program for 

, / ^ ' ' 

its age. Jt Involved four school buildings and o'ffers a wide rang^ of 
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Chart 7. Observed Structure/*of Oldest 
Community EducatloftrPrSjy^ct \ ' 



o 
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activities for all ages. The student and teacher res^^ondents were enthusiastic 
and generally excited a t^ ojL |t^ the future of coiranunity education. The principal 
and superintendent of "^schools^are equally positive about the project. The - 
simple fact, is, this is what a beginning program looks like aft^r two years. 

Chart 6 shows the structure and reciprocal relations for the 'Second 
project (Project B) . It six years' old. This project covers'- ^Ke 
'largest lancl area and has the-largest populj^tion to serve. Fdr this reaso'n ■ 
we conducted aluiost twice as many interviews in this -system as the other two. 
Given that ther§ were 62 interviews, it is interesting tg note that ixo person , 
is named over 60% o|.the time. Also not^ 'that most reciprocal relations occur 
among the director of the community -education project (A),jthree coordinators (B*) 
and the assistant directo^ (C) . .The centrality of the coordinator is also 
indicated by the, fact thaX they ^are named 15 times as a unit (Fi. It is ^ 
t^is central group, that fQ,i?m the 'bureaucratic core of this project. 
Reciprocal relations ~ indicative of .a democratic structqre — occur only 

8 tiiaes outside this central group. " - *^ . 

^ " • • I' 

Chart '7 shows the strti^cture and reciprocal relationships oi the 
oldest, most developed system. As can be seen, only two reciprocal relations ^ 
-Sxist: clpar indication of ,a bureaucratic form., These recriprocal relations 
i^are be^een the director of community education and the president oF a com- 
munity coilege and between a coordirilftor' and a member of the school system 
administfative staff., The community education program in this local area 
has becdbe an integrated part of community structure, but it is within a . 
bureaucfatic organization. ^ Each schdol involved in the program has'^ com- 
munity /education coodinator that is in charge of the prograijs ' for that school. 
These Coordinators are responsible for the development af the program for 
'that Jchool. At the level of the director of CQmmunfty education^ linkages 



tducationi 



to tl^fe community college arid other agencies , are developed, V ^ ^i^, 
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We have noted that the charts show only a few reciprocal relationships^ 
A-gprd about why this indicates a bureaucratic organization is important • . 
In the participatory democratic' model of community edu^^fEl^on, one would 
expect to find a number of people naming each othe^as co-workers. 1^ a 
bureaucratic organization, respondents tend to name people "in line"; that, 
is to say, people who work for them or who are above them in an organization 

• . \ 

hierarchy. Ca.reful examination of Charts 5, 6, and 7 reveal that the only ^ 
significant reciprocal relations occur between members of the administrative 
staff of the community education program; Otherwise, peopj^ when asked to 
name the people tl^at they work with are not likely to be named by the 
people they name. This is clear evidence of a bureaucratic structure rather 
than a democratic process* 

This is not to say, however, that these commurvity education programs 
are all structure. In fact, as the community education system develops, 
ti>A^pening ui^ of relations between the community education effort aAd other 
agencies in the local commun/Lty occurs. The best ^amp^les of this y^peri 
bureaucratic process is th^f relationship between a community college and^ 
the community education y^rogram in the oldest of the projects studied. ^ 
Acoording to both the/president of the college and the director of ^com- 
munity education^yuiere^ is an open %low of expertise and material between 



th^two units. As an administrator for the college commented: "Hell,* if they 
(commxinity education) need weldj^ng equipment and we-have it, they have it^** 
too."- •■ ^'^^^^ 



/ 
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Our general observations then reveal two^things: (1) democratic process, 
a distribution of power to a broader segment of the population does not occur, 
and, (2)^ an open system of relationships between the coiranunity education 
project and other agencies in the community doSk develop over time. 
Even though the system becomes a centralized bureaucratic system, with the 
professional community educators "running the show," the integration of 
coramonity education programs into the life of the local community occurs 
through the opening up of the school system and the improvement of relations 
with other community agencies. ' 
$ A note on the advisory councils is important here. While the method 
of our research did not allow for a detailed examination of the operations 
of the^dvisory councils, we did determine that, in the operation of the com- ^ 
^nity education project, the roles played by the ^various counci] were 

at best, and in some cases in all three systems nonexistant. This\is 
:t;jed by the few timgs the councils are named and the few times that 
jm embers- of the council^ are names as important to community education 
(question 15, see Appendix A)'. Further, members of the council are only 
^ ' iiurequently named in question 6' ('Vho do you work with in the project?"). 
Finally,' in interviews with both directors and council members, it was 
'frequently noted that the councils were not active and thati "work in 
developing the role of the advisory councils is needed." One council ^ 
president noted -th^t the council had not met in over a year, and one council 



had never met. Clearly, then, the development of the advisory council -has 

i 



not been a priority ip the community education projects included in this 



study. 
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A further note on our 'findings concerning bureaucratic process; . 
participatory, democratic aodel i,s very people oriented, as Minzey and 
LeTarte (1979) have noted. Because such a program is reflected by a 
large number of reciprocal' relations (see Chart 3), the retirement of one 
, ^ person from the system could ^-l)e devastating. One of the major advantages 

of bureaucracy is that dependencffe of the system on ^ny one person is 
minimized. Only one of the projects studied would be jeopardized by the 
loss of the director (see Chart 5). Both projects over the age of 5 years 
old are so structured that the loss of any individual would generate only 
the most minimal difficulty for community education. 

.While our primary interest in this research project was the attempt 
to observe th^^rogrto or process orientation of these community education 
projects, the dack collection produced, other bbservations that are of 
interest.- Some of these findings are presented in summary form below. 

(1) People who participate in cdmmunity education programs came from 
a wide variety of occupational backgrounds. Our study found people from 

^ V t 

• i •* 

over 50 dif f erent^ccupations among students and instructors. Some 
occupations ret)resented are musician, photographer, .swine farmer, public 
health educator, retired people, housewives, logging truck driver, welder, 
politician, real < estate salesmaa, county administrator, etc. In addition, 
the involvement of a large number of other school personnel was found to. 

come from all levels^of the «chool organization. • 

» * * 

(2) While community education is relatively inexpensive in terms^of dol- 

lars, it uses a' considerable amount of time on the part of participants (teachers, 
and students)^as well as administrators and advisory councils. I'or. both 
preparation and participation (questions 7 and 8, see Appendix A) the 
average time spent per week is 8.7 hours. That is to say that the participants 
spend slightly^^^r^ than one work day per weelc in cofranunity education activities. 

. , • 29 
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(3) We asked a series of questions concerning the most poj)ular course^ 
the tnost useful coui:se to individuals, and the most useful course to t-he 
coinmunity/ While there was significant agreement on popularity and 
indimdual usefulneiss (mostly arts ^nd crafts, general education, and 
exercise classes), the courses most usef-til to the 'community usually 
identified such things as emergency medical training and adult educatit)n 
programs in general. ^ \ * 

(4) Almost all the respondents agreed that community education IS^ a 
positive impact on the local .school ^stem. Thirty percent (30%) saw its 
importance as the increased iijvolvement of citizens in the schools. Other ^ 
positive aspects included good public relations for the school, Jielping 
people adapt to new life situations and helping influence children by their 
observation of their parents attending school. Many (20%) saw it creating 
a positive image for the school system. 

(5) Finally we asked, people to respond to what part^of the community 
education program worked best and what needed improvement. Concerning what 
•worked best,, most people listed a particular class — a program orientation. 
Community educators saw the project in broader terms and talked of openness 
and process skiil^. Other school administrators to a more programmatic 
point, of view citing the xoany classes;- and students in the projects. 

Concerning what* needed improvem^t, most respondents dld^ not answer 

^ 

the question, indicat;ing a general agreement with the management and per- 

• ♦ 

formance of the project. What was interesting is that few people mentioned 
the need for more^ involvement of the advisory councils, including the members 
of the councils. • " ? ^ 
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In summary, then, we find: 

(1) 'active ccynmunity education projects, 

(2) a generally bureaucratic organization, ' 

(3) that the bureaucracy becomes more open as it ages, 

(4) low involvement of the advisory council, 

« 

(5) wide community participation^ 

(6) considerable expenditure of time on the part of participants, 

(7) courses that are both popular and useful to individuals 

and the community, and 

•(8) that community education has a positive effect on the 
local schools. . • 

We^ turn now to some comments concerning an interpretation of these results. 
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Conclusion 

ft . 

Based upon the data collected in the three community education projects 
included in this study th^ researchers conclude that there is no evidence - 
to support the notion that community education .develops in a' progressive 
manner from a stage emphasizing programming to one characterized by demo-. 



era tic process. There was, 
that as community education 
bur eauc r a t ic '*^r 0 ces s . - 



however, foui^ evidence to suppo.rtr the idea 
projects mature they tencj to develop an open 



In the open bureaucratiS process the researchers observed a system 

which was developed to meet community needs by providing programs and 

services. These community education projects, which were all sponsored 

•» I 

by public schools, were visable signs of the movement of the traditionally 
closed bureaucratic system of the schools toward a^more open system. 

Examples of the movement toward a more open bureaucratic system were 
seen in several ways including: the breadth coursHf^Sfnd services 
offered by the community educ5^on project, the increased level of- int^ar- 
agency cooperation found as the project ages, "and finally in the manner in 
which the community education program becomes an integrated part' of the 
local community. Further evidence for its "open" nature is offered by the 
wide variety of people involved in the program. People of all ages, 
occupational backgrounds, religious and ethnif groups are integral to all 
three projects. \ , ^ 

The role of citizens in an idealised community education model has 
been described as one where citizen involvement in decision making ^nd 
community problem-solving is 



three projects studied there 



a prescrii>ed component (Minzey, 1974) . In the 
were few, if any, indications that citizens 
froiji the community were playing any significant role in the managjement of 
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those programs^ beyond providing input to-„the staff on the need for certain 
programs and services. Decision' making and pToblem solving was for the most 
part left to the community education staff. 

In each of the community education projects tdien people were asked 
what* changes they would recommend, only eight (8) or 7% of those ' 
interviewed made any significant suggested^ changes in the area of demo- 
cratic process. The remainder of the suggestions made dealt with programs,, 
services and structure. Thife factor leads the researchers to conclude that 
citizens in each of those three communities were relatively comfortable 
with their present level of participation. From this point rises the 
questio;f, "Is democratic process in community education a goal held by 
.community education theorist and practitioners, but not one shared by the 
general citizenry?" It would appear that further research is needed *to 
^ascertain what expectations citizens hold for their role in community 
education. ^ ' * . ^ 

As pointed out earlier in this report it is unrealistic to expect | 
that a bureaucracy, ^such' as the public schools, can foster the development 
of a democratic process in which citizens are empowered to act on their • 
own* accord. While the principles espoused in advocating a^democratic 
process are worthy, they are inconsistent with the existing parameters of our 
society and the institutions which servfe us.^ 

All of this is not to indicate that- the produot of community education/ 
is bad. Indeed, the. opening of a bureaucratic system to more 'ef^f ectively 
accommodate the needs of the 'community is. a major accomplishment. The 
researchers recommend that futur^ efforts in community education be 'directed . 
at further opening^ the systems in which they exi^t. Those efforts would 

include (1) increasing the dialogue between the citizenry and the 

4- • - y 
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institutions which serve them, (2) increasing tlje interaction between 

institutions within the system, and (3) developing programs which serve 

a broad base of the population. ^ ' * i * " 

In addition, the res^rchers recommend the development of the 

community educator's role as one who is actively involved in:. 
* » • ' *' 

(1) assisting the citizenry in determining need^^ 

(2) gathering information §bout existing resources, - 

(3) linking citizens in need .of services with appropriate 
: programs, and 

(4) , ^|y.ping citizens to assess the\ impact of programs 

on their environment. * , • ' • 

It is felt that this role for the community educdtor* will relieve some 
pressures and anxieties currently incumbanf with the unrealistic expectation 
of being able to institute a democratic process within a bureaucracy which 
has no real desire to see that process develop. In other words, the role 
of the community educator becomes one of high activity, a viable community* 
resource. 

%• 

> As a point in fact the emphasis on democratic proces*^ as a ma'jor element 
of community education may be providing a significant stumbling block to the 
progress of the- community education movement. This block occurs when 
decision makers within the system (i.e., superintendents, principals, 
agency heads, .etc.) are threatened by the notion of empowering citizens 
to Assist in decision making or even become involved in controversial* * 
issues. • * . ^ 

By adopting the goal of developing an opeh bureaucracy, community edii^ 
cation can accomplish a *great deal in terms of improving the q'ualJLty of 
services and life in any community. This is not to mean that the goal of 
a self -actualized community with a highly developed djemocratic process is not 



• ' ^: * V :":^"V/. \ ■ * • \ 

a creditable goalV'^^iAa ^c^^^ educators "need to 

be content WiHh Tnajcihg chahges withiri the system which are designed .to* 
oi>en up the bureaucratic process; rather than sliruggle to achieve -the 
unattainable goal of a pyrely particlpatdr'y democracy. . ' 



/ 
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• Recommendations for Future Study' ; ' ' . * 

The following areas of needed future research have developed as a^y-) 
result of this study ..^ 

(1) Further studies should be^ conducted ^ to detemjine whether, cpm- 
munity educat>ion, in' fact, tends* to. open up a ^bureaucratic process ot if 
institutions initiating community education already are characterized by 
an open bureaucratic procesa. ^ ' *; 

(2) Studies need- to be conducted on the "effect 'that Qommunity/edu- 
cation has on creating an open bureaucratic process in institutions and 
coiranunity agencies other than the publi^ schools. 

(3) "Since 'the scope of this investigatiqn'was limited to rural^, 
settings further study of urban areas is needed to see if *the same 
conditions exist. ^ , . . ' . , 

'(4) Community education should be encouraged to search for appropriat 
research methodology drawn from other fields of study. ' < 

(5) Further studies are needed to explore in gi^eater ^d^^^Jth the 
bureaucracy of the school system (and other community service agencies) and 
how the community educator'^s role relates to that ^ureaticracy . " 
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. • IKTERVIEl? SCHEDULE 
Cotanmnity Education Survey 
Comtnunity ^ 



Name of Respondent 

Sex _^ 



l-Ihat role do you fill in the ,c6n5nunity education project? 



Number of years associated with this community education project? 



Have you ever been associated \7ith a community education program 

before? ^ , ' -^4^ . 



Ye^ _J £ no 



:tf so, where? ' \ . ^ , ^ 

. ''^%hen? ; years 

IJhat are yoxfr.- specific duties in the oommunitx education urogram? 
Xist several specific things that** you do (student, adviso^,' 
^tpunfill, etc.>; , ' 



I 



Is your work in community educat.ion your primary occupat;|on? 



Ye^ . No 



Xf not, what is your occupation? 



l*Jhp are the people, that you v7ork xri.th-most frequently in the community" 
ej^cation program? 




=^>^- r. 

How much time^per week do you spend in preparation for ybur community 
education activities? . . ' - . . 



hours 



Q\^atic 



liow much time do you spend in participation in counnunity education - ^ 
activities? 



hoyrs 



\Jhat programs in the community education project In this community 
are most popular? * 



1 L 



VJhi^ch programs are Aost useful to the individual people in' the 
•co^nunity? — . ^ - V 









\ 














% - 
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Which programs are most useful to the coramunity? 




Is there any relationship between the coinmunity education advising 
councils and*other decision-racking groups such as the school board 
or county govemnent? 



No 




If yes, which agencies? 




A 



14 ♦ Are there areas conflict between services offered by the community 
educatioji program^nd other agencies (recreational, health, etc*) In 
the . community? If so^^-lt^t^ the agency and the program. 

Agency Community Bdncatlon Program 



15. Who are the people who have the most to do with the operation "of the 
community education program? 



16 • How often do you ^meet with the coordinator/director of the community 
education program? 



daily 

several times a veek . 

weekly <^ 

several times a month 

mqnthly 

less than once a month 
never - , • 
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17. How often do you wcrk'with other people In the community education 
pregram? Specify with uhom you work (say class, if^ class). 



datly 

several times 
a week 

weekly 

several times 
a month. 

monthly 

less than a 
month 



18. What area of the community education prq^^ram works the best? 



19. What areas of the community education program need improvement? 



\ 



Site A 



!• General Description ► ^ 

Site A is a sriall community education program in a rural 
county with a small population. The project county 'is in an 
extremely mountainous area. Travel is difficult any time of 
the year, .with a travel time of at least 30 minutes between 
the few small towns in the county. It is a typical Appalachain 
rural county. \> - - ' . ^ 

The community education project has only one staff member 
•who is under the adult education idirector in the school system 
organizational chart. The director is in charge of all programs. 
The praject includes classes in arts and crafts,, emergency medical 
training and various sports activities. 

II. Structure of the Program - ^ 

There is- only one advisory council for the project, and its 
members are scattered over a wide area. The council acts as 
advisory to the "director, but on an individual basis. Jt does 
not behave as an active group of directors. The directoi; relates 
to the adult education director, the principals of several elementary 
schools and the high school, and the superintendents as the' "core 
group" of advisors. The project is viewed as a regular part of 
the school system. Five elementary schools and one high sc^^oolj^re 
part of the project. ' *, 

III. Open Structure , ' ^ ^ 

' While this project has not developed the' openness of- the other 
projects studied - note the-major advisors to, the director are 
school personnel - there are clear signs that it is becoimning more 
responsive to the larger community. Ties have been established 
with the extension agent's office. Students come from all geographic 
and social areas of the county and there are a wide range of courses. 
Emergency medical training and* a crafts fair are its most popular 
programs. * , ^ , 

J' 

IV ."^ Relationships • • \i 

The pre-bureaucratic nature of the project is emphasized by 
the lack of reciprocal relations^ among the people involved. It is 
y pire-buteaucratlc because, as can be seen in' chart 5 of the Bjain 
report, the director is the center of the project. There ^re no 
offices, no division of labor, no staff.*" The director is^ 
reciprocally related to a number of discrete people. ' 

* , y. Programs , j 

This is a new systepi. It is ^king clear inroads in community. 
' involvement by of-fering widely popular programs. The emergency ^ 
medical training^ dance^, and arts and crafts classes are the indst 
popular. Th^ project ,has not been in pla'^ce long enough for the 
working relations between adult education and community education. 



The developmental stage of this project is too unclear to perceive 
a clear direction for the future. ■ 

VI. How the Program is Seen by the Community ' ' 
' ' -I . I 

The project is seen by the community has having great potential. 
^ The use of the schools, the types' of classes and activities are 
positively viewed by community members. The project is too new to - 
receive negative criticism. None was given.' Perhaps the best 
summary statement is provided by a respondent who said, "If it keeps 
growing the way it is, they'll have to add to the school building." 

VII. Researcher's Over«-All Evaluation 

If 

Tjiis is the most 'difficult evaluation to make of the three 
•project;? because it .is the youngest". After two full years of 
« operation, there are programs and activities in five schools and 

there is broad participat^^on in the program. The director's major . 
goal now is to establish a group of people to help in the administra- 
tion of the project. The advisory council has not coalesced as a 
group, but each member acts as an advisor to the director. As a 
. young .program, this project is off to an excellent start. 
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SITE B 



I. General Description 

Site B is a large community education project located it a very 
large rural country. There are significant differences in tire various 
geographic and social regions of the country. One part of the county 
is a resort area. The rest of the county ^s a typical southern county. 
The community education project consists of a senior coordinator, an 
assistant coordinator and three directors. Each director is in charge 
of a region of the county. The coordinator is a member of th^ 
Superintendent's staff. 

The project runs in excess of 120 classes, with an enrollment of 
over^ 12,000 students. « In the resort area, the classes tend to be « 
arts and crafts, in the rural areas, trade classes and g*eneral educa- 
tion classes are popular. 

II. Structure of the Program ' • ' 

Each .,direc tor has an advrsory council. In no case di'd the 
advisory council or its members form the "core group^' involved in , % 
• the direction of the cora3jiunity education program. ' The^s^taff of th^ 
project (coordinators and directors) are clearly in chax"ge from bo1:h 
the public's and superintendent's point of view. The school system 
measures the success of the project in terms of the number and ^ * 

• variety of programs. The same is true of the community education 
staff and the instructors and students. The advisory councils meet 
only irregularly (one had not- met in over a year). Planning' and.** 
coordination are' both a function of the staff. Each director ha<f 
programs in four to five schools. ^ * ' • , 

III. *Open Structure 

This is perhaps ^ the most open of all projects studied. Instructors 
and students range from people with a high school degree to people with 
graduate degrees*. Programs range across 'a* number of topics: bre^d ^ 
making, art, music, clerical training, judo, automobile repair, welding, 
and general education. No program emerges as the most popular because 
o& the wide diversity of the student population: The project is - * 
committed to meeting any needs fdentified. It is a perfect example ^ 
of an open bureaucracy"- a strong response to any need. - 

IV. Relationships , 

The bureaucratic nature of the project is emphasized bye the lack 
of reciprocal relations among people involved. The staff is named 
often, but among others are named only once or twice. This indicates 
a strong central authority meeting a wide variety pf needs. (See *^ 
Chart 6 in the main body of the report.) ] 

V. Programs 



A clear indication of the openness of the system is that no pro- 
gram is clearly the most popular of the most useful to individuals or 
the community; - As different people were interviewed^ diff^srent pro- * ^ 



grams were named. The only differences in choice of popular gr 
Important programs were in the resort versus the rural areas of 
'the county. ^The resort area programs were more "intellectually** 
directed - r'eading groups, arts and crafts - while the rural area 
programs were generaj.ly more practical skill o^^iented.- The per- 
sonalities of the directors, by the way, seemed to reflect these 
differences. . 



Vt. How the Program is Sefen by the Community. 



In general and in specific, the project receiv'ed positive feed- 
back from tlie community. While most respondents viewed the projeot 
from their particular location ig it, 'they were aware of the 
county-wide project. The only complaint dealt vith^ the absence of 
particular pro-ams, a lack -of administrative response and remarks 
about the behavior of some of the st\jdents. Positively, respondents 
saw the programs as a viable part of community life, filling an 
important void.' Most respondents felt the project would grow. 



'VII. Researched 's Overall Evaluation 



Site B is by far the most vis^ably active program studied. It 
receives very high marks iji the knowledge^ that tffie participants haye 
^bout community" education. ^The* directors are capable of generating 
classes to fit. the needs of the various segments of the county^s 
population. ' Relationships to the school system, to other agencies, 
'arid to the local schools are expellent. The staff is large ^enough 
to relate wfeU. to adult edilication, remedial reading, programs and to" 
special education program^. The community education program at 
site B is well ^ integrated into both the school sys tenr^d ^tiie ' ^ • 
community. It is a bridge dcro#s which ma^ny*^good things happan for 
both. > ' ^ 
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Site C 



General Description 

Site C is a rurirl county in the Piedmont region of a Southern ■ 
state. The program is twelve years old. This project is the only . 
one to have been in existence prior fro the development of the "process" 
concept. It is dominated by a fairly large town with a community 
college. > 

The project has a director and four area coordinators in four 
schools. Each coordinator has an advisory council. The coordinators 
act as "night principals" in the schools. 'The advisory councils meet 
regularly* and seem to represent the population of the area served by 
the school. As in the^ project in Site B, the programs !are varied 
with a large atudent enrollment. 



II. StruOTure of the Program 

As rioted there are five advisory councils, five coordinators ^ 
and a director in this project. The councils act as advisory, but. 
^ not as policy settjtng groups. By ino large, they act as sounding 
boardsi to solve fairly technical problems, ^he coordinators eaeh 
s are in charge of the program dn a single school (they are sometimes 
called "night principals"), the director serves all^ f ive schools 
and sprves as tl>e liason between the project, the school superintend 
dent, the comraimity college and various community agencies. 
«• 

III. l)pen Structure 

This project has developed in over 10 years as the most 
effectively open of the three, particularly at the upper level. 
The advisory councils are active in the technical divisions of the 
* program* in each school, but most important is the linkage to thB 
community college. The President of the college sees the project 
as part of the .coll^e^e's mission- and offers it the college's "full 
support*. The flow of talent and material is excellent b.etween the 
project and the college. ' , ^ 

IV. Relationships ^ 

(J^ ■ . ' 

- The project is a bureaucratic structure, but an open one , as 

evidenced by the reciprocal links between the director of the 

project and the college president. Despite several important^ 

reciprocal linkages, most relationships between participants are 

unilateral. A clear sign that this program is bureaucratic. 

V. Programs ' ' * 

This is tHe oldest of the three projects "studied. It, there- ^ 
fore, has the most settled set of programs offered. Arts, crafts, 
sports and general education classes liave been tfevelpped and have 
been offered continuously for a number of years. Vocational courses 
, are offered as requested. Constant, program enhancement is part of 
the coordinators' madnv^f forts. 
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How the Program is Seen by the Goinmunit*y 



In the other two projects studied, there was a sense 'af' 
excitement and growth concerning community education. In this 
program, there is#more a sense of satisfied achievement on. the 
part* of the \participants. An excellent program is in opera'tion 
apd they knoW it. While the expectation is that the program will 
be innovative, the largest number of participants -see it as an 
integral part of community life. Its programs are' normal . 
expectations, not major challenges to be met. In short, tHls 
is viewed as a mature project'. 

Researcher's Over-All Evaluation 

If all community education projects were as healthy as this^ 
one after a decade of operation, the concept of community educatifc 
would be a overwhelming success. The importance of a bureaucral^H 
structure is best emphasized by this project. • While it is staffed 
by active and competent professionals, the programs could' survive 
on their own. 
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